Chapter Ten
THE REACTION FROM LAISSEZ-FAIRE
It has been shown in a previous chapter how the triumph
of laissez-faire came in the eighteenth and not, as is
commonly supposed, in the nineteenth century. It was
the novel situation created by the introduction of machinery
and the growth of the factory system that was responsible for
an epoch-making departure in the national approach to
economic problems. At first the state assumed an attitude
of Olympian detachment, and did little or nothing to
alleviate the distress which accompanied the transition from
the old order to the new. The first prickings of the social
conscience were stirred by the most helpless victims of the
Industrial Revolution.5 The children who worked at the
machines in the factories often endured terrible hardships.
As we turn over the leaves of the official reports on the
employment of children in factories, abundant evidence of
their sufferings confronts us on every page. A few concrete
illustrations are worth any amount of general comments,
and we will therefore glance at the statements taken down
from the lips of the children themselves.
A boy employed in the carding-room of a mill at Leicester
related his experiences thus: *I am twelve years old, I have
been in the mill twelve months. I attend to a drawing
machine. We begin at six o'clock and stop at half-past
seven. We don't stop work for breakfast. We do sometimes.
This week we have not. We have generally about twelve
hours and a half of it. I get 2s. 6d. a week. I have a father
and mother, and give them what I earn. I have worked
over-hours for two or three weeks together.' At Nottingham
a witness fourteen years of age said: 'I have worked in
Milnes's factory two years. We go at half-past five; give over
at half-past nine. We sometimes stay till twelve. I asked to
come away one night lately at eight o'clock being ill. I was
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